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Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bounds 

But  we  buiid  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Lifting   the  soul   from   the   common  clod, 

To  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound. 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 

■ — Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 
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HEARING  AIDS  AND  THEIR  USE 

By  Margaret  Bodycomb 


TPHIS  article  has  been  written  primarily  for 
the  parents,  hoping  that,  in  some  measure 
it  will  help  to  correct  the  confusion  that  seems 
to  exist  in  regard  to  hearing  aids  and  their 
usefulness  to  deaf  children,  also  to  explain 
how  these  instruments  are  being  used  in  this 
school. 

The  development  of  the  hearing  aid  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  significant  events 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  since  the  introduction  of  the  oral  method 
in  this  country  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  In  fact,  deaf  children  are  probably  more 
fortunate  at  the  present  time  than  any  other 
handicapped  group  in  that  they  are  benefiting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  vast  amount  of 
scientific  research  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  manufacturers 
of  hearing  aids  and  radio  corporations. 

Within  recent  years  science  has  given  us 
instruments  for  measuring  hearing;  other 
instruments  which  make  it  possible  to  train 
and  stimulate  hearing;  it  has  brought  to  us 
the  tremendous  possibilities  in  bone  conduction; 
it  has  made  us  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  hearing  in  the  supposedly  deaf 
child. 

With  the  introduction  of  these  scientific  aids 
into  schools  for  the  deaf,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  learn  how  best  to  adapt  them  to  our  use,  and 
to  find  their  proper  place  in  the  school  program. 
However,  work  with  them  is  more  or  less  past 
the  experimental  stage.  It  has  been  found  that 
fundamentally  the  education  of  all  our  pupils 
must  remain  essentially  the  same,  with  addi- 
tional training  for  those  who  have  some  de- 
gree of  hearing.  Although  this  number  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  at  present  due  to  the  injtbility 
to  reach  those  whose  hearing  loss  is  too  pro- 
found, the  future  is  unpredictable. 
The  Problem  of  the  Deaf  Child  As  Compared 
With  the  Hard-of-Hearing  Adult 

Advertising  and  the  more  general  use  of  in- 
dividual hearing  aids  by  hard-of-hearing  adults, 
has  probably  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
rather  wide  spread  belief  among  parents  that 
all  deaf  children  regardless  of  how  profound 


the  deafness,  can  be  made  to  hear  ond  under- 
stand by  the  simple  process  of  putting  on  one 
of  these  instruments  of  magic.  For  example 
— a  father  wishes  to  buy  a  hearing  aid  for 
his  seven-year-old  son  who  lost  his  hearing  at 
sixteen  months  from  meningitis.  A  mother 
has  bought  an  instrument  for  her  three  year 
old  daughter,  and  the  child  is  so  afraid  of  the 
instrument  that  she  can  not  be  coaxed  into 
having  it  put  on.  The  inquiries  are  endless. 
Many  parents  seem  to  feel  that  their  children 
are  being  discriminated  against  because  they 
are   not   in   auricular  classes. 

The  adult  with  defective  hearing  and  the 
deaf  child  present  two  totally  different  prob- 
lems. For  the  adult  the  hearing  aid  serves  to 
correct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  defect  in  hear- 
ing in  much  the  same  maner  that  glasses  cor- 
rect defective  vision.  Unlike  glasses,  the  hear- 
ing aids  now  available  are  not  made  to  order. 
So  it  is  necessary  for  the  hard-of-hearing  per- 
son to  "shop"  until  he  finds  the  instrument 
best  suited  to  his  needs,  and  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  prefers  air  conduction  or  bone 
conduction.  Then  he  mu-t  use  patience  and 
perseverance  in  learning  to  ute  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  Even  the  best  instruments  have 
their  limitations,  but  they  are  proving  a  boon 
to  the  hard-of-hearing  in  all  walks  of  life. 

To  put  a  hearing  aid  on  a  small  deaf  child 
expecting  him  to  hear  and  understand  is  as 
absurd  as  putting  glasses  on  a  blind  child  ex- 
pecting him  to  see.  Likewise,  the  child  who 
was  born  partially  deaf,  or  became  so  before 
learning  to  talk,  cannot  use  a  hearing  aid  with- 
out training.  A  child  of  this  type  has  lived  in 
a  world  of  distorted  sounds.  He  has  heard 
only  fragments  of  words,  which  accounts  for 
his  defective  speech.  Place  a  hearing  aid  on 
him,  and  he  will  hear  only  a  confusion  of 
sounds.  He  is  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
person  who  hears  Russian  or  Chinese  spoken 
for  the  first  time.  He  cannot  interpret  the 
sounds  that  he  hears. 

This  child  literally  has  to  be  trained  to 
listen,  then  to  hear,  and  then  to  interpret  what 
he  is  hearing.     The  approach  to  these  three 
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steps  requires  unlimited  patience  on  the  part 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  instrument  should 
not  be  forced  upon  the  child.  Where  there 
is  fear,  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  child  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  understands  his  problem  as 
well  as  how  to  use  the  instrument. 

Hearing  Tests 

Every  pupil  in  the  school  has  his  hearing 
tested  at  least  once  a  year.  All  but  the  young- 
est children  are  tested  with  the  2-A  audiometer. 
This  is  a  standard  instrument  in  general  use 
by  otologists  for  measuring  hearing.  With 
this  instrument  it  is  possible  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  a  pupil  has  usable  hearing.  That  is, 
hearing  within  the  range  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  speech.  Being  able  to  hear  a  noise 
or  a  whistle  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a  child  can  hear  speech. 

The  younger  the  child,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  get  an  accurate  response  to  any  test 
of  hearing.  The  youngest  children  are  tested 
with  the  3-A  (buzzer)  audiometer.  This  in- 
strument gives  the  percentage  of  hearing  loss, 
but  does  not  show  the  hearing  range. 

Audiometer  tests  are  not  relied  upon  en- 
tirely. The  natural  voice,  with  or  v'ithout 
a  speaking  tube,  is  used  constantly  with  the 
primary  children. 

The  Group  Hearing  Aid 

In  much  the  same  manner  that  the  individual 
hearing  aid  has  been  reduced  in  size,  and  its 
usefulness  increased,  so  the  group  aid  has 
become  a  compact  portable  instrument,  and  a 
veiy  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  almost 
every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  country. 

There  are  ten  of  these  instruments  in  use 
in  this  school  at  the  present  time,  with  another 
to  be  added  in  the  near  future.  Various  makes 
are  represented,  but  the  principle  of  each  is 
essentially  the  same,  i.  e.,  a  microphone,  elec- 
trical amplification,  phonographic  attachment, 
and  twelve  outlets  with  bone  and  air  conduction 
receivers. 

Auricular  Classes 

With  our  large  enrollm.ent,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  group  the  pupils  with  sufficient  hearing 
to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  hearing  aids  into 
fairly  well  graded  classes.  For  several  years 
we  have  been  able  to  form  at  least  one  class 
from  the  entering  group,  also  to  place  individ- 
ual children  in  classes  already  started. 

It  is  four  years  and  a  half  since  the  fif-st 
auricular  class  of  eleven  pupils  was  organized 
in  the  Intermediate  Department.  Additional 
classes  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time. 
With  the  organization  of  the  tenth  class  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  there  will  be  a  total  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pupils  receiving  their  entire 
instruction  by  this  seeing-hearing  method — 
five  classes  in  the  Primary,  four  in  the  Inter- 
mediate and  one  in  the  Advanced  Department. 
The  Primary  Auricular  Classes 

The  beginning  class  formed  in  October  has 
passed  the  "learning  to  listen"  stage  and  can 
now  interpret  what  they  have  been  taught  to 
hear. 


Music  brought  to  them  by  means  of  the  great 
variety  of  suitable  records  now  available,  is  used 
in  this  early  training  and  stimulation  of  the 
hearing.  The  little  ones  in  this  class  know 
whether  to  run,  skip,  march,  jump  or  dance 
according  to  the  music  played.  They  can  also 
distinguish  (merely  as  a  matter  of  training) 
about  eighteen  musical  instruments.  They  can 
follow  the  notes  of  simple  rhythms. 

The  training  of  their  hearing  keeps  pace 
with  their  progress  in  speech  and  lip-reading. 
They  are  seeing  and  hearing  each  new  thing 
that  is  taught.  This  additional  training  slows 
up  the  work  considerably  the  first  year,  but  is 
made  up  later. 

The  other  primary  auricular  classes  have 
had  this  type  of  instruction  from  a  year  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years.  The  voices 
of  these  pupils  are  more  pleasing  and  have 
greater  flexibility  than  the  usual  voices  of  deaf 
children.  Their  speech  is  more  intelligible 
due  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  they  can 
learn  accent  and  phrasing.  Their  language  is 
more  natural,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  make 
their  work  correspond  to  that  of  hearing 
children. 

The  Intermediate  Auricular  Classes 

With  the  increasing  number  of  auricular 
classes,  there  can  be  a  definite  progression 
from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  where  the 
work  progresses  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  auditory  background  of  the  pupils  is 
steadily  enriched  and  broadened  with  each 
new  hearing  experience  from  the  chirp  of  a 
rob:n  on  the  window  sill  to  the  latest  song  hit. 

Progress  in  these  classes  becomes  more  rapid 
as  natural  language  is  acquired.  In  the  upper 
grades  an  effort  is  made  to  have  their  work 
m  English,  geography  and  arithmetic  follow, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
School  outlines. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  hoped  that  auricular 
education  will  overcome  rnore  and  more  the 
retardation  that  now  exists. 

The  Advanced  Class 

The  first  auricular  class,  organized  four  and 
a  half  years  ago,  entered  the  Advanced  Depart- 
ment last  September.  They,  as  well  as  those 
who  follow  them,  will  continue  to  be  educated 
with  the  assistance  of  a  hearing  aid  until  they 
are  giaJuated,  when  as  individuals,  they  may 
wear  hearing  aids,  if  they  wish. 

Is  this  training  worth  while?  Have  the 
results,  CO  far,  justified  the  expenditure  for 
instrumenti,  and  .he  time  and  patience  neces- 
sary for  this  addition  to  our  school  program? 

Those  questions  were  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion recently  when  the  Advanced  Class  had 
entire  charge  of  a  part  of  the  program. 

1  heir  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  ap- 
propriate songs,  poems  and  original  talks  on  the 
great  men  and  wcmen  whose  birthdays  are  in 
February.  They  also  paid  a  fitting  t  ibu're  to 
Dr.  Gruver  whose  birthday  happened  to  be  the 
day  of  the  meeting.  Their  program  was  con- 
ducted with  a  dignity  and  sincerity  that  could 
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not  fail  to  impress  every  teacher  present.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  all  but  three  of  the 
pupils  had  entered  the  school  "deaf" 
children. 

In  Wissinoming  Hall  where  the  program  was 
given,  hang  the  portraits  of  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  who  have  served  as  Presidents  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  one  time  or  another 
since  1820  when  the  school  was  founded.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  among  them  is 
Bishop  White,  the  first  President,  through  whose 
untiring  effort  recognition  w'as  given  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  commonly  called  the  "Asylum." 

The  early  records  of  the  school  are  eloquent 
with  the  Bishop's  pleas  for  help  to  further  the 
education  of  "these  afflicted  children,"  "these 
children  of  misfortune  who  are  dumb."  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were 
pupils  in  those  early  days,  as  there  have  been 
ever  since,  whose  hearing  might  have  been 
trained. 

What  the  hearing  aids  mean  to  the  pupils 
was  rather  beautifully  expressed  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Advanced  Class  not  long  ago. 
"Without  the  hearing  aid,  I  feel  alone — as  if 
I  were  the  only  person  in  the  world,  but  when 
I  put  it  on  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  alive." 

—The  Mt.  Airy  World. 

"Who  Made  This?" 

Once  in  a  while,  when  upon  a  visit  to  a 
vocational  class,  we  come  upon  a  fine  piece 
of  handiwork.  We  examine  it  and  wonder  at 
the  neatness  of  the  work  done  on  the  article 
that  a  professional  craftman  might  well  be 
proud  of.  We  ask,  "Who  made  this?"  Our 
esteem  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  made  it  goes  up 
a  notch  or  two.  The  article  may  be  a  walnut- 
finish  magazine  rack  or  a  copperwork  electric- 
light  lantern  in  the  cabinet  making  room; 
a  model-ship  after  the  Normandie  pattern  made 
in  the  handicraft  room;  a  butternut-wood  jewel 
box  with  "Mother"  carved  on  the  lid,  made 
in  the  sloyd  room;  a  graduating  dress  or  a  tap- 
dancer's  outfit  in  the  domestic  arts  room;  a  pup- 
pet for  a  marionette  show  or  a  mural  of  children 
at  play,  done  in  the  art  room;  or  any  other 
thing. 

Well,  who  made  this?  Or  this?  Doesn't  the 
chest  of  the  student  who  made  the  article 
expand  with  just  pride  to  be  pointed  out?  How 
the  light  in  his  eyes  dances!  Oh,  what  a 
glorious  feeling  is  his!  This  singling  out 
from  among  many  others  and  a  word  or  two 
of  praise  are  all  the  reward  he  needs  for  the 
effort  put  forward  toward  making  the  article. 
Certainly   it   would  not  be   all   the  reward. 

The  pride  of  accomplishment  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  potent  skill  will  carry  the  student 
through  many  more  projects.  Skill  adds  to 
skill;  the  line  of  things  accomplished  lengthens; 
interest  in  the  vocation  increases  so  that  it 
(the  vocation)  becomes  his  one  hobby — his 
trade — perhaps  his  means  of  sustenance  later 
on.  "He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate."  He 
is  so  much  richer  for  the  trade  learned. 


Many  months  ago  perhaps  two  or  more  years 
ago,  he  had  started  perhaps  in  the  sloyd  room, 
rather  raw,  knowing  more  how  to  hit  his  finger- 
nails with  a  hammer  than  how  to  hit  the  com- 
mon variety  of  nails.  He  could  not  saw  along 
a  marked  line,  did  not  know  how  to  use  any 
of  the  other  tools  in  the  room  to  say  nothing 
of  making  anything  of  any  use.  In  his  first 
efforts  he  wasted  materials,  dulled  tools  and 
cut  himself.  After  a  few  days  he  began  to 
acquire  a  little  skill,  a  little  knowledge.  Experi- 
ence is  a  great  teacher.  The  boy  blundered  on, 
but  still  he  advanced,  seemingly  ever  so  little 
by  little.  He  is  like  a  diamond  in  the  rough 
being  polished  off  so  it  can  give  off  its  latent 
lustre,  be  wanted  for  its  brilliance  and  value. 
From  an  awkward  boy,  incapabe  of  any  trade, 
he  has  become  a  useful,  promising  youngster, 
a  credit  to  his  school  and  the  pride  of  his 
parents. — The  Companion. 

What  Price  Glory 

The  World  War,  all  told,  cost — apart  from 
30  million  lives — 400  billion  dollars.  With 
that  money  we  could  have  built  a  $2500 
house,  furnished  it  with  $1000  wdrth  of 
furniture,  placed  it  on  five  acres  of  land 
worth  $100  an  acre,  and  given  this  home  to 
each  and  every  family  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  France,  Belgium,  Germany 
and  Russia.  We  could  have  given  to  each 
city  of  20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  in  each 
country  named,  a  five  million  dollar  library 
and  a  ten  million  dollar  university.  Out  of 
what  was  left  we  could  have  set  aside  a  sum 
at  five  percent  that  would  provide  a  $1000 
yearly  salary  for  an  army  of  125,000  teachers 
and  a  like  salary  for  another  army  of  125,000 
nurses. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

If 

If  you've  anything  to  offer 
That  might  aid  the  cause  of  Right, 
If  your  heart  has  truth  within  it 
That  may  give  the  world  new  Light, 
If  Love's  fire  is  in  your  spirit 
Or  the  passion  to  create 
Set  about  it  with  a  purpose 
That  will  conquer  Time  and  Fate! 
If  your  thoughts  contain  a  message, 
Make  it  bright  and  make  it  clear! 
If  it's  new  or  if  it's  "catchy." 
Men  will  listen,  never  fear! 
In  this  age  of  public  writers 
Purity's  the  one  great  need. 
If  there's  Light,  or  Love  or  Beauty 
In    your    writing,    men   will  heed! 

— G.    M.  Downey. 
(Miss  Downey  is  deaf  and  a  graduate,  class 
of   1882,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

— The  Silent  Missionary. 

True  politeness  consists  in  treating  others  just 
as  you  love  to  be  treated  yourself. — Chesterfield. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOL 

The  last  few  days  of  every  school  term  are 
exciting  days  for  all  of  us.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  we  joyfully  put  away  the  books  that  for  rune 
months  have  been  with  us,  even  in  our  dor- 
mitories. I  like  to  see  the  shelves  well  filled 
with  books  and  the  library  door  closed  and 
locked,  for  it  is  then  I  feel  the  nearness  of 
vacation  days. 

These  busy  days  are  also  filled  with  rehearsals 
of  closing  exercises.  We  have  programs  on 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

I  sometimes  feel  a  little  uneasy  during  these 
last  days,  when  I  find  myself  out-of-doors  dur- 
ing school   hours. — Buddy  Kopach. 

CLARA  BARTON 

When  Clara  Barton  was  born  her  youngest 
sister  was  ten  years  old.  The  whole  family 
proceeded  to  help  her  grow  up  rapidly.  They 
taught  her  to  read,  write,  and  spell  while  she 
was  only  a  baby.  Her  father  had  been  a  sol- 
dier and  taught  her  how  to,  tell  the  rank  of 
all  army  officers.  She  learned  much  from  liim 
about  Indian  life  and  warfare. 

When  she  was  about  eleven  years  old  her 
brother,  David,  had  a  fall  which  made  him  a 
helpless  invalid  for  over  two  years.  Clara 
cared  for  him  constantly  but  injured  her  health 
by  being  indoors  so  much. 

She  taught  school  when  she  was  only  fifteen 
years  old.  Later  she  organized  the  fir.st  free 
school    in    Bordertown,    New  Jersey. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  ou:  she  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Government  offices  in  Waihingtcn, 
D.  C.  She  worked  there  in  the  hospi  a  .s  foi: 
awhile.  She  worried  because  the  so.d  c  i  u-d:i  z 
get  first  aid  on  the  battlefields.  She  secured 
permission  to  go  out  to  the  fighting  m^n.  She 
tended  the  Confederate  men  as  carefully  as  the 
Union  soldiers. 

After  the  war  she  established  a  bureau  of  re- 
cords to  help  locate  missing  soldiers.  The 
graves  of  over  12,000  soldiers  were  found  and 
marked.  The  work  was  so  strenous  that  she 
had  to  go  to  Switzerland  for  her  health.  '.var 
broke  out  between  Germany  and  France  and 
she  returned  to  work  on  the  battlefields. 
She  also  used  her  own  money  to  feed  poor 
people  in  Paris.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

She  returned  to  America  and  worked  for  nine 
years  before  she  made  our  people  real  ze  how 
important  such  work  was  in  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering. Finally,  about  1882  the  '  American 
National  Red  Cross  was  organized,  and  Clara 
Barton  became  the  first  president.  She  is  of.cn 
referred  to  as  the  Angel  of  the  Battlefield. 

— ^Harlene  Totten. 


0  

ANOTHER  COMMENCEMENT 

I  have  gone  to  school  in  Boulder  for  several 
years  and  have  attended  several  commence- 
ment exercises.  These  exercises  are  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  or  the  day  before  school 
closes. 

We  are  graduating  four  pupils  from  the 
Blind  department.  Doris  Fleming,  Margie 
Howard,  Mike  Maloney  and  Floyd  McDowell 
are  the  pupils  who  will  receive  their  eighth 
grade  certificates  on  June  9.  There  are  also 
several  graduates  from  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf. 

Three  of  our  older  boys  received  diplomas 
from  high  school  last  spring.  We  are  anxious 
for  those  boys  to  visit  us  before  school  closes. 
I  enjoy  listening  to  the  commencement  speak- 
ers and  hope  that  some  day  I,  too,  will  be 
among   the   graduates. — Lelia  Jensen. 

THE  HINDENBURG 

It  must  have  been  thrilling  to  witness  the 
arrival  of  the  huge  German  dirigible  Hin- 
denburg  at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey.  Imagine 
traveling  3,600  miles  in  61  hours,  38  minutes. 
It  seetns  almost  impossible,  although  we  know 
its  top  speed -is  about  80  miles  an  hour.  They 
hoped  to  return  to  Germany  in  less  than 
45  hours. 

The  big  Zeppelin  has  four  1,100-horse- 
power  Diesel  engines;  is  813  feet  long?  can 
carry  107  persons;  and  tons  of  mail  and 
freight.  It  can  travel  for  8,000  miles  with- 
out refueling. 

The  Hindenburg  is  to  make  nine  more 
trips  across  the  Atlantic  this  summer  to  prove 
that-  travel  by  dirigible  is  safe. 

The  Gtaf  Zeppelin,  a  sister  ship,  had  only 
half    the    gas    capacity    of    the  Hindenburg. 

— Ruby  Giratd. 

OUR  NEW  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  on  Arbor  Day 
for  each  diss  to  planet  a  tree  on  the  school 
grounds.  This  year,  however,  all  the  members 
of  the  Blind  Department  purchased  a  Colo- 
rado blue  spruce.  We  got  our  tree  from  a 
nursery,  so  it  should  have  a  better  chance  cf 
prospering  than  one  transplanted  from  the 
woods.  Although  it  is  fifteen  years  old,  it 
stands   just  two   feet  high. 

The  four  eighth  graders  packed  the  black 
dirt  around  the  spruce,  watered  it,  and  chris- 
tened it  "Courage."  We  hope  it  will  be 
courageous  in  growing.  Later  the  name  "For- 
get-me-not" was  given  it,  because  we  do  not 
want  the  tree  to  forget  us  after  we  move  to 
Great  Falls.  We  who  set  it  out  won't  forget 
it  soon,  for  its  needles  were  sharp  as  tiny 
knives! 
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We  planted  our  tree  on  a  triangular  plot  of 
ground  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building. 
Last  year  our  artificial  Christmas  tree  stood 
there,  but  it  was  blown  over  during  a  blizzard. 
We  hope  that  some  day  our  little  tree  will  be 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  a  natural  outdoor 
Christmas  tree  decorated  with  brilliant  lights. 

— Floyd  McDowell. 

ARBOR  DAY 

It  was  over  sixty  years  ago  that  we  first 
celebrated  Arbor  Day  in  the  United  States. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska  originated 
the  idea  in  1872. 

The  forests  were  disappearing  so  rapidly 
that  people  were  becoming  alarmed.  We  were 
not  only  threatened  with  a  shortage  of  lumber 
and  fuel,  but  the  land  was  becoming  hard  and 
dry  and  the  top  layers  of  soil  were  being  blown 
away  by  wind  and  washed  away  by  water. 
The  people  realized  that  trees  would  help 
remedy   the  situation. 

Soon  all  the  states  in  the  Union  had  adopted 
various  days  for  tree  planting.  Some  of  them 
celebrate  Bird  Day  on  the  same  day  as  Arbor 
Day.  New  forests  are  sometimes  started 
by  birds  that  are  storing  seeds  for  food. 
Montana's  Arbor  Day  is  always  the  second 
Tuesday  in  May. 

The  federal  government  is  doing  much  to 
help  conserve  our  forests  from  destruction. 
We  realize  that  tree  roots  help  hold  the 
moisture  in  the  ground.  The  grass  in  the 
forests  prevents  evaporation.  The  tree  leaves 
help  purify  the  air  we  breathe.  The  forests 
afford  beauty,  as  well  as  homes  for  our  birds 
and  game.     Surely  trees  are  beneficial  plants. 

This  year  the  Blind  Department  planted 
a  small  Colorado  blue  spruce  on  the  front 
lawn.  We  hope  it  will  grow  fast  and  make 
a  permanent  out-door  Christmas  tree.  The 
eighth  grade  graduates  named  the  little  tree 
"Courage." — Gertie  Fleming. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CAVERN 

Some  people  thjink  that  Montana  is  a 
backward,  sagebrushy  state  containing  nothing 
of  interest.  But  if  they  would  just  take  the 
time  to  travel  around  it  a  bit,  they  would 
discover    many    curious   and    beautiful  sights. 

One  of  Montana's  latest  wonders  is  the 
Morrison  Cave.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  largest 
cave  in  the  world,  since  one  of  its  rooms  is 
large  enough  to  hide  Mammo;h  Cave,  and  it 
is  also  larger  than  the  Carlsbad  Cavern. 

One  chamber  alone  measures  four  hundred 
fifty  feet  by  six  hundred  feet.  Another  dis- 
closes stalactites  and  stolagmites  measuring 
a  hundred  feet  from  base  to  apex.  And  in 
another  cavern  the  wind  blows  continuously 
and  hard  enough  to  put  out  carbide  lamps. 
There  are  several  bottomless  springs.  If  one 
drops  a  rock  into  one  of  the:e,  he  can  watch 
it  disappear  completely  from  view.  There 
are  other  springs  that  are  said  to  have  a  very 
powerful  suction.  Over  twenty  fresh  water 
springs  have  been  found  and  the  majority  have 
been  pronounced  fit  for  drinking  purposes. 


In  addition  to  those  named,  there  are  many 
other  chambers  still  unexplored.  At  present 
the  cave  is  not  open  to  visitors,  because  the 
C.  C.  C.  boys  are  equipping  it  with  electric 
lights  and  convenient  stairs.  A  road  is  being 
contructed  right  up  to  the  entrance. 

In  the  near  future  when  the  cave  is  opened, 
you  had  better  hop  into  your  car,  spend  a  couple 
of  days  visiting  Morrison  Cave,  and  let 
Montana  prove  she  "has"  things  of  interest 
after   all!. — Mike  Maloney. 

ALWAYS  HOME 

There  have  always  been  homes  and  there 
have  always  been  travelers;  but  there  have 
not  always  been  traveling  homes.  In  the 
last  few  years  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  United 
States  a  class  of  people  which  have  put  their 
homes  on  wheels  and  sought  freedom  from 
worry  on  the  open  road.  Trailer-houses  are 
not  yet  common  enough  on  the  roads  of  Mon- 
tana to  have  passed  the  novelty  stage,  and  we 
are  always  eager  to  investigate  one.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  such  numbers  of  them  in  Florida 
and  California  that  they  have  set  up  complete 
cities  by  themselves. 

These  "gypsies,"  as  a  rule,  are  quick  to  de- 
fend their  way  of  living.  The  women  maintain 
that  the  housework  is  so  light  that  it  gives  them 
much  more  time  for  outside  activities.  They 
praise  their  social  life.  The  men  organize 
baseball  and  horseshoe  teams;  the  women  have 
sewing  circles  and  sight-seeing  trips.  No  one 
stands  on  formality,  but  makes  friends  with  his 
neighbors  quickly.  These  folks  enjoy  dancing 
and  singing  and  old-fashioned  evenings  of 
story-telling. 

Any  occupant  of  a  trailer-house  will  tell  you 
that  it  costs  him  less  than  half  as  much  to  oper- 
ate his  home  on  wheels  as  it  would  cost  to 
run  a  city  house.  Many  of  their  houses  are 
luxuriously  equipped  and  provide  many  more 
comforts  than  could  be  afforded  in  a  city  home 
costing  the  same  price.  Some  enthusiast  de- 
clared, "Why,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do 
if  I  ever  had  to  go  back  to  a  stationary  home." 
Let  the  "gypsies"  list  the  advantages  of  their 
traveling  homes.  As  long  as  I  live  in  Mon- 
tana, I  prefer  my  cozy  brick  house — especially 
when  it  is  forty  below  zero! — Doris  Fleming. 

A   MODERN   ALADDIN'S  LAMP 

Don't  you  think  a  plant  from  which  over 
three  hundred  different  things  can  be  made, 
deserves  the  above  title?  It  really  seems  like 
the  work  of  a  magician  or  genius.  Chemists 
are  still  searching  for  other  potentialities. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  articles  which  can 
De  made  from  the  humble  soybean:  oil  for 
paint,  varnish,  high  explosives,  lubricating 
and  illuminating  oils,  celluloid,  printers'  ink, 
rubber,   soap,   margarine,   and   salad  dressing. 

The  soybean  is  a  legume  which  was  in- 
troduced from  the  Orient  in  1804.  It  was 
not  until  1898  that  it  was  even  recognized  as 
a  good  forage  crop.  Today  it  is  an  important 
crop  in  about  twenty-seven  of  our  Middle 
(Please  turn  to  page  thirteen.) 
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Lester  Medlock  was  very  happy  one  day 
last  month  when  his  mother  came  to  see  him. 

—Miss  D.  Duffy. 

I    found    a    flower.     It    was  yellow. 

— Vernon  Hippe. 

We    saw    lightning    last   night.      It  rained. 

— Irvin  Semingsen. 

Harley  hit  a  window.  He  broke  it.  Mrs. 
Low  scolded  him. — Michael  Ward. 

Bobby  threw  a  ball.  I  caught  it.  I  threw 
it.      Bobby    caught    it. — Joe  Schwan. 

I  went  to  the  hospital.  The  demist  pulled 
my  tooth.     I  did  not  cry. — Ted  Lane. 

Frances,  Irene,  and  I  played  jacks  out-doors 
yesterday.     Frances  won. — Delores  Boschee. 

Harold  caught  a  butterfly.  It  was  black. 
He  put   it  into   a  glass. — Jack  Hagerman. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother  yesterday. 
I  got  a  nickel.     I  was  happy. 

— Norman  Cutler. 

We  went  out-doors  May  12.  We  got  a  tree. 
Michael,  Vernon,  and  Irvin  carried  it.  We 
planted  it.     We  named  it  "Mr.  Noble." 

— Harold  Johnson. 

We  went  to  the  farm  last  Monday.  We 
saw  pigs,  ducks,  turkeys,  two  dogs,  a  bull,  a 
black  cat,  geese,  horses,  twenty-five  calves,  a 
lamb,  sheep,  and  chickens.  Twenty-five  cows 
were  in  one  barn. 

A  pig  had  nine  baby  pigs.  They  were  cute. 
They   were   small. — James  Trunkle. 

Lyle  cut  my  hair  yesterday  afternoon. 

— Charles  Hamlin. 

The  big  boys  played  baseball  yesterday 
afternoon.     They  had  a  good  time. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

I  got  a  card  from  my  mother  and  father 
last  Tuesday.  Victoria  got  a  card  from  Iier 
mother,    too. — Stuart  Bart. 

May  30  will  be  Memorial  Day. 
We  shall  go  home  June  10.     I  am  anxious 
for  June  10. — John  Farthing. 

Vivian,  Victoria  and  I  will  go  to  the  gyra 
to  practice  this  afternoon.  Some  people 
will  go   to   the   gym  tonight. — Irene  Clark. 

Ted,  Irvin,  Harley  and  Milton  picked  some 
flowers    yesterday  afternoon. 

Bobby  is  well.  He  came  back  to  school  last 
Wednesday. — Donald  Nelson. 

A  woman  from  Helena  came  to  see  Florence 
Reinke  last  Tuesday.     She  said  she  saw  Ilelen 


and  Betty  last  week.  They  will  go  to  Missoula 
on  May  30. — Victoria  Herbold. 

My  father  and  I  went  to  the  hospital 
Sunday  morning  .  The  doctor  took  my  tonsils 
out.  I  was  sleepy.  The  nurse  carried  me  to 
the  bed.  My  father  went  home  Sunday  after- 
noon.— Vivian  Miller. 

FIELD  DAY 

All  the  girls,  boys  and  teachers  will  go  on 
a  picnic  next  week.  We  will  race,  play  base- 
ball, have  throwing  contests  and  games.  I 
hope  it  will  be  warm.    We  will  enjoy  it  more. 

— Gladys  Roose. 

A  RACE 

Yesterday  afternoon  Milo  and  Eddie  ran 
around  the  baseball  diamond.  I  told  Eddie 
to  run  a  race.  He  said,  "Ail  right."  I  counted 
"One,  two,  three,  go."  They  ran.  Eddie  won. 
I   was   happy. — Bozo  Kosanovich. 

MY  UNCLE 

My  uncle  Jim  lives  in  El  Centro,  Califor- 
nia. He  used  to  live  in  Montana.  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  with  a  dollar  in  it.  I  was 
happy.  He  will  send  me  some  fruit  now  and 
then.  He  sent  me  a  crate  of  fruit  not  long 
ago.     I   will   write   him  a  letter. 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

THE  END  OF  SCHOOL 

We  shall  be  out  June  tenth.  We  shall  have 
graduation  exercises  the  evening  of  June  9. 
MoUie  Sweet,  Catherine  Noyd,  Eunice  Brandt, 
Joe  Kuzara,  Tom  Chop  and  Harry  Britzius 
will  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade.  Florence 
Reinke  will  graduate  from  the  tenth  grade. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

MY  VACATION  WORK 

When  I  go  home  I  shall  work  for  my  mother 
and  father.  I  will  watch  the  sheep,  get  the 
cows  and  horses  at  night  and  do  other  chores 
for  my  father.  I  will  wash  the  dishes,  sweep 
the  floor  and  make  the  beds  for  my  mother. 
Sometimes  I  shall  watch  my  baby  sister  for 
her.  When  I  come  back  to  school  my  brothers 
and  sisters  will  do  my  work  for  me. 

— Lois  Barton. 

THE   GYM  EXHIBITION 

Butte  and  Helena  people  will  come  to  the 
gym  tonight.  They  will  see  the  gym  exhibition. 
The  boys  will  do  their  stunts.  The  big  girls 
will  have  a  free-work  drill  and  exercises  on 
the  traveling  rings.  My  gym  class  will  have  a 
flag  drill  and  a  giant-stride  exercise.  The 
blind  children  will  have  a  pole  drill.  1  he  pri- 
mary children  will  have  apparatus  work. 

— Adele  Mudro. 
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On  May  17th  some  boys  and  a  girl  and 
Mr.  Randle  went  to  the  hospital.  We  had  our 
tonsils  taken  out.  The  doctor  did  good 
work.  At  first  my  throat  did  not  hurt.  I 
went  to  sleep  for  a  little  while,  and  then  it 
began  to  hurt.  We  couldn't  eat  for  one  day. 
We  came  back  to  school  in  a  few  days.  We 
can.  eat  everything  now. — ^Joe  Gill. 

MY  DREAM 

Last  night  I  dreamed  about  a  mouse.  I 
dreamed  that  Irene,  Frances  and  Victoria  went 
to  the  play-room.  I  looked  in  the  sand  and 
saw  a  funny  mouse.  It  had  a  black  stripe 
down  its  head  and  back  and  its  legs  and 
body  were  gray.  I  ran  to  Frances,  Irene  and 
Victoria  and  told  them  about  it.  They  said 
to  me,  "Where  is  the  mouse?"  I  told  them 
to  come  and  see  it.  It  could  fly.  It  flew  to 
Frances  and  crawled  up  her,  and  then  it 
jumped  to  Victoria  and  Irene.  It  crawled 
on  Irene's  head.  Then  it  flew  down  on  the 
sand.  It  ate  some  cheese.  I  watched  it.  After 
awhile  it  died.  Mrs.  Osbourne  shook  me  and 
I  woke  up.  I  laughed  this  morning  when  I 
remembered  my   dream. — Theresa  Connors. 

We  went  to  see  the  greenhouse.  Miss  Stur- 
devant  asked  us  if  we  knew  the  names  of  the 
flowers.  She  told  us  that  the  name  was  nas- 
turtium.   Nasturtiums  are  pretty.    I  like  them. 

There  were  many  cauliflower,  cabbage,  to- 
mato, and  pepper  plants  in  the  greenhouse. 
By  and  by,  when  it  is  warm,  the  boys  will 
plant  them  in  the  ground. — Gladys  Henry. 

THE  STATE  NURSERY 

We  went  to  the  State  Nursery  in  Helena  last 
week.  We  saw  the  flowers,  three  turtles  and 
some  gold  fish.  The  names  of  the  flowers 
were  carnations,  geraniums,  roses,  purse  flower, 
calla  lilly,  pansies  and  daisies. — Eugene  Boggio. 

THE  COWS 

We  looked  at  the  cows  at  the  ranch.  We 
walked  into  the  cow  barn.  The  cows  were 
afraid  of  us.  We  saw  twenty-five  Holstein  cows 
in  the  barn. 

We  asked  about  the  calves.  The  man  showed 
the  calves  to  us.  They  were  black  and  white. 
There  were  about  twenty  calves. 

— Don  Dyrdahl. 

GOING  HOME 

Mrs.  McCormick  talked  to  Mrs.  Low.  She 
told  the  boys  to  get  their  trunks  and  suit  cases. 
They  brought  the  cases  to  Mrs.  McCormick's 
sewing  room. 

Some  boys  have  no  suitcases.  Mr.  Low 
will  make  boxes  for  them.  Mrs.  McCormick  is 
packing  the  winter  clothes  now.  Soon  we  will 
all  go  home. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

THE  COWS 

There  are  about  25  milk  cows  at  the  ranch. 
The  men  milk  the  cows.  They  bring  the  milk 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 


The  men  feed  hay  to  the  cows  when  they 
are  hungry.  The  cows  are  black  and  white. 
Their  eyes  are  brown.  One  cow  was  frightened 
when  she  saw  us. 

Some  calves  ate  grass  and  hay  in  the  yard. 

— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

MRS.   WATTS'  SCHOOLROOM 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Watts'  room  when  my  class 
walked  to  the  ranch.  I  wrote  quotations.  I 
did  not  finish  my  paper. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Watts  use  the  "Ditto"  machine. 
The  class  wrote  a  test.  When  they  finished 
their  papers  chey  read  them  and  put  them  on 
the  desk. 

Mrs.  Watts  told  her  class  to  study  their 
geography  lesson.  She  told  Joe  Gill  to  go  to 
Miss  Miller's  room  for  Arithmetic. 

— Alma  Clifton. 

THE  CHICKENS 

Miss  Tyler  and  Miss  Sturdevant  took  us 
to  see  the  ranch  Tuesday  morning.  She 
asked  Mrs.  Perry  if  we  could  see  the  1,500 
baby  chickens. 

Mrs.  Perry  fixed  the  heat  for  the  chicks. 

Mrs.  Perry  threw  four  dead  little  chicks  on  the 
floor.  She  put  some  food  in  the  feeders  for 
the  chicks  to  eat. 

The  boys  and  girls  watched  the  cute  chicks. 
Some  were  white  and  some  were  brown. 

Miss  Sturdevant  told  us  to  walk  quietly  and 
not  to  frighten  the  chicks. — Opal  Dickey. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

My  mother,  brother  and  friend  came  to  see 
me  on  Mother's  Day.  I  heard  Mrs.  Lee  talking 
to  Miss  Brones  and  told  her  that  my  mother 
had  come. 

We  went  for  a  ride  in  the  car  and  had 
a  picnic.  We  ate  bread,  weiners,  apple  pie, 
cup-cakes  and  oranges. 

Mother  gave  me  a  new  blue  pin  and  25  cents. 
She  told  me  that  I  could  go  to  Butte  last 
Friday,  but  she  forgot.  I  did  not  go  to  camp 
with  the  girls  because  I  thought  I  would  go 
to  Butte. — Nora  Caudill. 

THE  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  have  a  great  many  sheep. 
There  are  ninety-nine  sheep  in  the  field.  The 
backward  boys  help  Mr.  Perry  by  herding 
the  sheep  on  the  hill.  They  feed  a  great  deal 
of  wheat  to  the  sheep  every  day.  The  backward 
boys  are  very  busy.  Mr.  Perry  is  the  farm 
superintendent.  He  is  kind  to  the  boys.  The 
boys  try  to  learn.  They  work  very  hard  at 
the  ranch. 

Mrs.  Perry  takes  care  of  the  lambs.  There 
are  136  lambs  in  the  field.  Mrs.  Perry  feeds 
milk  to  them.  They  are  cute.  They  are  inside 
a  fence.  Mrs.  Perry  does  not  feed  wheat  to 
the  lambs  because  they  have  no  teeth.  The 
lambs  cannot  eat  wheat.  They  stay  outside 
in  nice  weather. — Orin  Miles. 

The  lazy  man  is  bad  enough,  but  the  man 
who  tries  to  do  it  all  is  the  limit. 
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Commencement  brings  us  to  the  close  of 
another  school  year.  A  year  of  progress  and 
achievement.  Six  pupils  have  earned  graduation 
certificates  from  the  eighth  grade,  and  one  will 
receive  a  10th  grade  certificate.  Two  other 
advanced  pupils  will  seek  entrance  to  Gal- 
laudet  College,  and  there  may  be  others  who 
will  not  return  another  year.  To  those  who 
may  return  for  further  training  -  -  -  to  those 
who  may  go  on  to  college,  and  to  those  who 
seek  to  find  their  nitch  in  the  world  we  wish 
the  same  full  measure  of  success  in  their 
ventures. 

t-ommencement  offers  a  new  opportunity; 
a  new  beginning  for  all  of  you.  If  you 
face  it  with  a  determination  to  earn  what  you 
get,  to  be  useful,  to  be  cooperative,  to  be 
congenial,  then  success  should  be  yours.  Fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  and  employers  are  interested 
in  what  you  do,  not  in  what  you  can  do. 
Those  who  are  graduating  have  been  measured 
by  that  standard.  They  have  done  the  work 
required  of  them.  Those  who  would  make 
a  place  in  society  will  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard.  Thsy  must  do  the  work  required, 
do  it  on  time,  do  it  right  and  do  it  in  co- 
operation   with    others. — S. 

Our  lead  article,  reprinted  from  the  Mt. 
Airy  World  should  be  instructive  to  parents 
and  all  persons  interested  in  deaf  children. 
Miss  Bodycomb  through  experience  and  posi- 
tion is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject. — S. 

Lake  Meligcshi  Picnic 

The  Deaf  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba  will  have  a  big  picnic 
at  Lake  Metigoshi  near  the  International 
Boundary  Peace  Garden,  July  4  and  5,  1936. 
Their  Montana  friends  are  welcome. 


The  Turtle  mountains,  numerous  lakes  and 
beautiful  forests  supply  this  locality  with  lovely 
scenery.  Parks,  interesting  fox  farms,  and  tour- 
ist camps  are  near  at  hand.  The  State  Sana- 
torium is  close  to  the  border  and  a  visit  there 
could  be  easily  arranged. 

Lake  Metigoshi  provides  such  delightful  di- 
versions as  boating,  swimming  and  fishing. 

Members  on  the  picnic  committees  from  the 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  provinces  and 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  will  please  urge  as  many 
of  the  deaf  of  their  localities  as  possible  to 
attend  the  picnic. 

Your  attendance  at  the  picnic  will  help  to 
make  the  International  Boundary  Association  of 
the  Deaf  stronger  and  better.  Begin  now  to  save 
your  pennies  for  gas  and  treats  for  your  best 
girl!  Don't  be  a  shirker  and  fail  to  come. 
Stay  at  home  and  be  sorry — come  to  Lake  Meti- 
goshi and  be  happy.  Let's  have  the  time  of 
our   lives   for   two   whole  days. 

Peder  Pedersen 

Past  Pres.  Red  River  Valley 
Association  of  the  Deaf. 
'  Churchs  Ferry,  N.  Dakota. 

Iowa  School  Has  New 
Superintendent 

The  state  board  of  education  has  announced 
the  resignation  of  O.  L.  Mclntire  of  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  the  appointment  of  Lloyd  Berg  to  the 
superintendency. 

/-\  statement  said  that  Mr.  Mclntire  resigned 
because  of  progressive  deafness  which  he  said 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  the 
position.  He  asked  to  be  relieved  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Mclntire  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
school  since  December  1,  1925. 

Mr.  Berg  has  been  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Mount  Airy,  Pennsylvania.  The  superinten- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  school.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Gruver,  formerly  headed  the  iowa  institution. 
Ml.  Berg  is  to  leceive  a  salary  of  $2, 88 J  a  year, 
the  board  ^aid. — Des  Moines. 

THEY  DO  MIX 

It  has  often  been  declared  that  alcohol  and 
gasoline  do  not  mix,  but  a  quotation  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  says  they  do,  with  tragic 
results.     Following  is  the  quotation: 

"They  say  that  gasoline  and  alcohol  do  not 
mix.  But  they  do.  They  mix  on  almost 
every  curve,  intersection,  hill  and  danger  spot 
on  our  highways.  They  mix  arms,  legs,  wind- 
shields, broken  backs,  motors,  bashed  heads, 
steering  gears,  sons,  daughters,  doors,  wives, 
fire  and  tragedy." 

We  must  know  where  we  are  going  and  real- 
ize when  we  have  arrived.  Ends,  objectives  and 
purposes  must  be  weighed  against  tpec;acuiar 
means. — George  A.  F.  Hay. 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 

Mrs.  Garfield  Harris,  bride  of  one  year,  was 
the  inspiration  for  a  lovely  dinner  served  in  the 
teacher's  dining  room  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  4th,  6  P.M.  Carnations,  snap  dragons, 
and  ferns  were  used  for  decorations.  Mrs. 
Elsie  Kirby,  Miss  Hilda  Miller,  Mrs.  Earl 
Watts,  Mr.  Earl  Watts,  Mr.  E.  Leroy  Noble, 
Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,  Mrs.  Lily  Stevens 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Starr  responded  with  toasts.  The 
bride  received  a  bouquet  of  rosebuds. 

The  wedding  march  with  Miss  Aline  Schmidt 
as  bridegroom  and  Mr.  Harold  C.  Larson  as 
bride  furnished  much  amusement. 

The  youngsters  enjoyed  some  beautiful  bal- 
loons at  the  Picnic.  They  were  supplied  by  the 
Boulder  Women's  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Smith,  Jane  Ann  Smith, 
and  Marcia  Ann  Lee  of  Circle  were  guests  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lee  on  Wed.  June  4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Lee. 
Mr.  Larsen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop  were 
Great  Falls  visitors  on  May  30th. 

Miss  Florence  Walsh  of  Helena  visited  our 
school  on  Wed.  June  3rd.  Miss  Walsh  is 
now  interested  in  Institution  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Parents  who  have  visited  our  school  recently 
include,  Mrs.  Maurice  Anderson,  Mrs.  Fuson, 
Mr.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  John  Pulse,  Mrs.  William 
Werth,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rempel. 

Recent  out-of-town  visitors  were  Miss  Alene 
Schmidt,  Helena,  Miss  Lilly  Stevens,  Dillon, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Butte,  Miss  Donnelly  and  Mr. 
Calahan,  Missoula,  Miss  Schroeder,  Missoula. 

The  girls  had  their  three  day  camp  in  Basin 
Creek  canyon.  They  stayed  in  cabins  near 
the  beaver  farms.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
stay  very  much. 

The  boys  located  their  camp  in  the  White 
Tail  country.  They  enjoyed  more  favorable 
weather  than  the  girls  and  had  a  very  nice  time. 
Inridently  two  fine  camp  sites  for  future  trips 
were  located. 

An  informal  social  was  held  in  the  Sewing 
Room  last  week.  Pink  tea  was  served.  The 
scrap  books  made  by  the  girls  this  year  were 
displayed.  Prizes  were  gtven  to  the  girls 
making  the  best  books. 

The  following  girls  went  to  Helena  Wed. 
June  3rd,  where  they  visited  the  Capitol  and 
State  Nursery:  Catherine  Noyd,  Hildegarde 
Wudel,  Annie  Kombal,  Eunice  Brandt.  The 
trip  was  a  reward  for  high  rank  in  household 
citizenship  over  the  past  month.  Miss  Brones 
and  Mrs.  Griffin  accompanied  the  girls. 

Miss  Edna  Butler,  clerk  in  the  Iowa  School 
visited  friends  here  on  May  2.8th  and  29th. 
She    was    accompanied    by    her    friend  Miss 
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Park.  Miss  Butler  was  a  former  teacher  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Butler  was 
enroute  to  her  mother's  home  in  St.  Anthony, 
Idaho.  Her  friends  here  were  happy  to  see 
her  again. 

The  nursing  class  which  was  begun  early 
in  the  year  was  abandoned  when  the  nurse  be- 
came occupied  with  the  fever  epidemic. 
Mrs.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Griffin  took  charge  of 
the  girls.  Many  nice  scrap  books  have  been 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  patients  in  the 
hospital.  The  girls  have  done  very  good  work 
with  the  material  at  hand. 

This  year  our  School  Picnic  was  changed 
slightly.  In  former  years  we  have  combined 
Field  Day  and  a  picnic  and  spent  the  whole 
day  in  the  canyon  returning  in  the  time  for 
the  evening  meal.  This  year  we  held  school 
until  noon,  then  spent  the  afternoon  in  the 
canyon.  We  played  games,  hiked  and  had 
our  evening  lunch.  Everyone  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  new  arrangements.  Our  Field  Day  was 
held  on  Friday,  June  5,  with  contests  in  sprints, 
jumps,  ball  throwing,  sack  races  and  shoe  races. 

THE  ANNALS 

Our  professional  magazine.  The  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  begins  its  eighty-first  year 
with  the  January  number.  It  was  established 
before  the  Civil  War  in  a  day  when  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  were  few  and  small,  though  staff- 
ed with  able  and  progressive  educators.  The 
magazine  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
character  of  its  editors  from  Luzerne  Rae  and 
Dr.  Edward  Allen  Fay  down  to  Prof.  Irving 
S.  Fusfeld,  who  so  ably  directs  it  to-day.  For 
eighty  years  it  has  been  an  exponent  of  the 
highest  aspiration  and  best  thought  of  the 
profession  and  practically  every  educator  of 
force  and  ability  connected  with  our  work 
in  that  time  has  contributed  to  or  been  quoted 
in  its  pages.  Its  policy  has  been  liberal  at  all 
times  and  advocates  of  eveiy  method  who 
had  something  worthwhile  to  say  has  been 
welcome  to  say  it  through  its  columns.  An 
accurate  and  complete  history  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  America  for  the  last  eighty  years 
is  comprised  in  the  volumes  of  this  magazine. 

The  Annals  started  out  as  a  quarterly  out 
is  now  issued  six  times  a  year.  In  each  issue 
there  are  about  one  hundred  pages  in  which 
the  scientific  and  sociological  aspects  of  deafness, 
of  methods  and  devices  for  promoting  the 
education  of  the  deaf  are  discussed  and  statistics 
are  printed.  Besides  the  editor  there  is  an 
advisory  Board  with  general  oversight  of  the 
policy  and  business  affairs  of  the  magazine, 
composed  of  Percival  Hall,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Frank  M.  Driggs,  of  Utah,  Madison 
J.  Lee,  of  Kentucky,  Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  of 
California,  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  of  Maryland,  O. 
L.  Mcintire.  of  Iowa,  and  J.  W.  Blattner, 
of  Oklahoma,  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

— Kentucky  Standard. 
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DECORATION  DAY 

Decoration  Day  or  Memorial  Day  was  first 
observed  after  the  Civil  War.  May  30th  was 
set  aside  to  honor  the  soldiers  who  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  graves  of  the  dead 
soldiers  are  decorated  with  flowers.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  except  Idaho  and  Texas 
observe  Memorial  Day. 

In  the  Southern  States,  it  is  called  Con- 
federate Memorial  Day  and  some  observance 
is  made  on  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday. 

We  mark  the  graves  of  the  Civil  War  sol- 
diers wtih  some  special  display.  Now  the 
custom  has  spread  and  all  graves  are  decorated 
on  that  day.  Everyone  who  can,  decorates 
the  graves  of  their  loved  ones  to  show  their 
respect. 

Since  the  World  War  the  veterans  of  that 
war  are  honored,  too,  and  a  small  U.  S.  flag 
is  placed   on  the  grave   of  each  soldier. 

— Joe  Kuzara. 

BEAUTY  CULTURE 

I  want  to  operate  a  beauty  shop  when  I 
finish  school.  I  like  that  kind  of  work  best 
because  I  enjoy  taking  care  of  people's  hair, 
face,  hands  and  nails.  It  makes  them  look 
better.    Curling  and  waving  hair  is  interesting. 

I  would  like  to  live  in  a  town  where  many 
people  would  come  to  my  shop  or  beauty  par- 
lor. I  would  be  busy  all  the  time  and  make  a 
good  living.  If  necessary  I  could  live  at 
home  when  business  was  poor,  and  I  could 
have  a  beauty  shop  in  my  home  and  work  part 
time  if  I  wanted  to. 

I  believe  beauty  culture  is  an  art  that  will 
always  be  in  demand.  Women  will  always 
want  to  look  nice  and  pretty  and  many  of 
them  will  hire  their  work  done.  If  I  do  good 
work  I  should  never  be  out  of  a  job. 

I  have  learned  how  to  cut  and  wave  girls' 
hair  and  sometimes  I  have  done  the  teachers' 
hair.  We  girls  do  each  others'  hair.  At 
home  I  work  on  my  sisters'  and  mother's 
hair,  and  sometimes  help   my   friends,  too. 

We  hope  that  the  new  school  in  Great  Falls 
will  give  us  a  new  class  in  Beauty  Culture 
work.  Many  of  the  girls  want  to  be  trained 
well,  so  they  can  get  jobs  easily  when  tl±ey 
finish    school, — Eunice  Brandt. 

A  VOCATION 

I  am  learning  the  carpenter  trade  here  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  I  have  chosen 
this  trade  because  I  like  to  make  all  kinds 
of  furniture.  My  trade  will  also  help  me  to 
repair  chairs,  tables,  and  other  things  which  are 
broken  and  make  many  minor  necessities  of 
wood  for  my  home.  The  work  interests  me 
very  much. 

Carpenters  will  always  be  needed  because 
people  will  always  build  houses,  bridges,  barns, 
flumes  and  other  things.  These  mu:t  be 
furnished  and  kept  in  repair.  A  good  carpenter 
should  always  have  work  and  he  is  usually  well 
paid. 

A  carpenter  can  do  much  of  his  own  building 
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around  a  home  and  save  himself  some  money. 

I  have  received  most  of  my  training  at  this 
school.  My  teacher  has  taught  me  how  to  use 
all  the  tools  and  machines  in  the  shop.  I 
can  repair  and  sharpen  them. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  shop  I  have  made 
an  ofHce  desk  with  chairs  to  match,  lamps, 
nut  bowls,  a  magazine  rack,  a  piano  bench, 
foot  stools,  and  a  card  table.  I  have  helped 
do  repair  work  around  the  school  buildings. 
We  have  also  built  feed  racks,  gates,  tables,  bins, 
window  frames,  and  other  things  for  the  farm. 
At  home  I  have  worked  as  a  helper  on  some 
pubilc  jobs. — Tom  Chop. 

OUR  LIBRARY 

A  library  is  a  place  which  contains  books 
for  study  and  reading.  Sometimes  a  library 
contains  only  a  few  shelves  of  books,  but  it 
may  fill  a  room  or  a  large  building.  The  larger 
libraries  contain  thousands  of  books. 

Most  schools,  towns  and  cities  have  libraries. 
Some  of  them  are  small  and  some  large.  Every 
boy  and  girl  should  be  able  to  visit  a  library 
and  spend  part  of  their  leisure  time  reading. 

We  have  a  nice  library  at  our  school.  It 
contains  about  4,000  books.  We  use  the  ref- 
erence books  to  help  us  learn  more  about  our 
lessons  in  school.  We  read  the  literary  and 
fiction  books  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  our  school.  It  helps  us  learn  about  other 
people  and  many  things  that  we  have  not  seen. 

We  girls  use  the  library  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  boys  use  it  during 
the  evening.  We  all  use  it  during  school  hours. 
Sometimes  we  stay  long  enough  to  read  about 
subjects  we  want  to  study,  but  we  often  ex- 
change our  books  and  go  back  to  Girls'  Hall 
to  read. 

The  library  is  one  of  our  great  fountains  of 
learning.  The  teachers  use  the  library,  too.  If 
they  do  not  know  about  a  subject  they  come 
to  the  library  and  pick  out  a  book  and  read. 
The  library  is  used  by  everybody,  even  the 
president  of  our  school.  8  sxiuuid  be  thank- 
ful for  having  a  good  library. 

— Mollie  Sweet. 

FLOWERS 

The  flowers  are  the  part  of  a  plant  which 
produce  seeds.  Some  plants  do  not  produce 
seeds,  but  they  grow  from  the  roots  instead. 

Many  common  flowers  are  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
A  few  flowers  grow  in  the  cold  Arctic  countries, 
too.  Some  are  called  Iceland  poppies.  Many 
odd  flowers  grow  in  the  warm,  moist  countries. 
Some  of  these  are  dangerous  and  may  kal  people 
because  they  contain  some  poison  juices. 

Today  the  explorers  bring  many  beautiful 
flowers  from  warm  countries  to  the  Unued 
States  and  the  florists  grow  them  in  green 
houses,   then   sell   them   at   high  prices. 

1  here  are  two  kinds  of  getan.ums,  common 
and  wild.  1  he  wild  geranium  bears  seeds. 
We  do  not  often  raise  common  geraniums  from 
seed.      We    generally    raise    them    from  slips 
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which  grow  more  quickly  than  seed  and  which 
are  more  healthy.  In  early  fall  we  cut  slips 
from  strong,  healthy  plants  and  put  them  in 
pots.  We  put  several  stones  over  the  round 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pots  for 
drains.  Then  we  fill  the  pots  almost  full  of 
loose,  fine  soil.  Then  we  punch  a  hole  into 
the  soil  with  a  round  stick  to  make  a  place 
for  the  slip.  Then  we  put  slips  in  and  press 
the  soil  tightly  around  them.  After  watering 
them,  we  cut  off  the  leaves  near  the  bottom 
of  the  slips  to  decrease  evaporation.  A  large 
number  of  leaves  would  give  off  more  water  than 
the  plants  could  gather  up.  The  plants  need 
help  at  first  to  form  new  roots.  We  place 
them  in  a  shady,  dark,  warm  place  and  leave 
them  there  for  a  couple  of  days  and  the  plants 
begin  to  form  new  roots.  Then  we  take  them 
out  and  place  them  in  the  sunlight.  During 
the  winter  they  do  not  grow  much,  but  in  the 
spring  they  make  many  new  leaves  and  they 
start  to  bloom.  The  flowers  have  many  colors. 
Geraniums  grow  in  green  houses  or  in  homes. 

A  flower  seed  is  a  very  wonderful  thing. 
It  contains  very  tiny  roots,  a  tiny  stem,  and 
leaves.  A  seed  is  very  small  and  we  can  hardly 
see  some  of  them.  I  like  to  study  how  a  seed 
grows.  I  pick  good  seed  and  put  it  in  good, 
rich  soil  out-doors.  It  should  have  warm  air 
and  moisture  which  it  needs  for  growth.  After 
a  few  days  it  begins  to  absorb  the  moisture, 
then  it  swells  and  bursts  its  rough  coat.  The 
tiny  plant  drives  its  roots  into  the  soil  and  the 
stem  pushes  up.  During  the  summer  it  grows 
taller  and  bears  many  new  leaves  and  then 
blossoms.  When  the  blossoms  die  the  ovary 
develops   new   seeds. — Harry  Britzius. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Physical  Culture  is  a  study  which  teaches  how 
to  use  the  body  muscles,  and  keep  the  body 
organs  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  teaches 
us  to  use  our  muscles  so  we  can  do  things 
quickly  and  gracefully.  Practice  in  all  kinds 
of  action  makes  our  muscles  strong. 

We  must  have  muscular  coordination  in 
the  gymnasium.  It  makes  us  feel  rhythm  and 
makes  our  muscles  work  together.  Proper 
exercise  develops  all  the  muscles.  If  we 
exercise  all  of  our  body  muscles  regularly  it 
helps  us  to  have  more  beautiful  bodies. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  exercises 
and  games.  We  do  many  of  them  in  the  gym. 
We  have  bucks,  giant  strides,  spring  boards, 
traveling  rings,  rope  climbing,  vaulting,  Indian 
clubs,  drills,  dances,  baseball,  basketball,  volley 
ball  and  several  other  ball  games.  We  can 
either  exercise  or  play  games.  We  do  many 
things  indoors. 

Many  of  the  more  vigorous  exercises  are  not 
suitable  for  girls.  The  boys  enjoy  them, 
however.  They  also  do  tumbling,  bar  work, 
and  use  the  horses. 

We  should  exercise  and  play  every  day.  It 
is  better  not  to  exercise  too  soon  after  meals. 
The  food  should  be  partly  digested  before  we 
take  any  strenuous  exercise. 

— Catherine  Noyd. 


SPRINGTIME  REVERIES 

One  instinctively  feels  that  it  is  spring,  not 
only  because  plants,  so  long  barren,  are  bursting 
into  bud,  but  because  deep  down  inside  of 
every  human  there  comes  a  desire,  a  longing 
to  cast  off  all  shackles  and  be  free  to  run 
with  the  wind  and  laugh  with  the  gayest  of  gay 
streams.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  open  wide  our 
arms  to  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  blue  of  the 
distant  mountains;  to  stand  with  flying  hair 
and   upflung    head    watching   an   eagle  wheel 

and  soar,  and  to  dream  to  be  borne  away 

on  the  wings  of  Morpheus,  a  willing  and  eager 

captive  of  dreams  dreams  that  are  light 

and    dreams    that    are    gay  dreams  so 

fantastic  that  one  feels  transported  to  a  planet 

other   than    this  dreams    so    tender  and 

fragil  that  a  breath  destroys  them  dreams 

that  soften  and  brighten  the  eyes  of  the 
dreamer  and  make  them  soft  and  heavy  with 

their    weight  golden    wisps    of  dreams 

not  yet  born,  silver  threads  of  melody  running 
through  the  humdrum  routine  of  our  daily 
existance,  bringing  a  joyful  smile  and  a  wistful 

tear,  a  smile  to  brighten,  a  tear  to  glorify,  

dreams  straight  and  proud  as  a  pine  tree  

dreams   as   rakish   and   daring   as  tomorrow's 

generation  dreams  as   sweet  as  lavender 

and  old  lace.  They  all  grow  in  our  hearts. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  aware  of  them,  but  they  are 
there  just  the  same,  peeping  out  at  unexpected 
moments  to  sparkle  like  champagne  bubbles 
£md  tinkle  like  the  silver  chime  of  church  bells 
to  brighten  the  world  for  a  second  before  they 
are  changed  to  angels. 

Dreams,  like  all  beautiful  thoughts  do  not 
die.  I  like  to  think  they  change  to  angels  and 
spend  eternity  singing  psalms  around  God's 
throne.  No  one  knows  why  we  dream,  why 
those  delicate  fragile  thoughts  run  rampant 
through  our  hearts  unless  it  is  because  it  is 
spring  and  green  things  growing  have  the 
power  to  transport  our  souls  back  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world  when  man  and  man's  soul 
were  as  yet  only  a  dream.  I  do  not  know  if 
;hat  is  true,  but  some  day  I  may  find  out — Who 
knows? — Caroline  E.  Avery 

SILVER  DREAMS 

A  tall  pine  tree  against  the  sky, 

A  scented  wind  a-blowing  by,  . 

A  crescent  moon  away  up  high. 

Are    silver  dreams. 
Jonquils   lift   their   golden  heads, 
A  cloud  its  silver  burden  sheds. 
Spiders  spinning  lacy  webs. 

Like  silver  dreams. 
An  aspen  quaking  as  with  fear, 
A  misty  cloud  so  white  -  -  so  sheer, 
A  raindrop  trembling  like  a  tear. 

All   silver  dreams. 
Dappled  shadows  on  the  green, 
A   white   church   through    the   tree-tops  seen. 
And  over  all  a  misty  sheen, 

My  silver  dreams. 

— Caroline  E.  Avery. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  FLAG 

The  first  American  flag  was  made  on  June 
14,  1777,  in  Betsy  Ross'  home,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  shortly  after  our  country  had 
fought  for  its  freedom  from  England.  After 
the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Washington 
asked  a  young  woman,  Betsy  Ross,  to  make  the 
first  flag  for  our  country. 

Before  that  time,  our  flag  was  much  like 
the  English  flag,  but  it  had  thirteen  stripes  to 
signify  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  first  United 
States  flag  had  thirteen  stripes  (seven  red  and 
six  white)  and  thirteen  stars.  One  star  for  each 
state. 

In  1792  two  stars  and  two  stripes  were  added 
to  the  flag  because  Ve  mont  and  Kentucky 
joined  the  Union.  Within  five  years  two  more 
states  were  admitted.  Two  stars  were  added  to 
the  flag  but  the  number  of  stripes  was  reduced 
to  thirteen  to  commemorate  the  first  thirteen 
colonies.  A  star  was  added  to  the  flag  every 
time  a  new  state  came  into  the  Union. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  now  has  forty- 
eight  stars.  The  first  star  in  the  flag  represents 
Delaware.  The  forty-first  star  represents  Mon- 
tana and  the  forty-eighth  star  represents 
Arizona. — Lyle  Olsen. 

THE  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

A  fire  extinguisher  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  convenient  devices  used  today  to  put 
out  small  fires.  It  is  a  simple  device  and  easily 
operated.  Everyone  should  know  how  to 
handle  one.  The  method  of  using  it  is  taught 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially  in 
schools  where  pupils  are  taught  fire  drills.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  extinguishers.  One  is  small 
and  pumped  by  hand.  It  is  used  in  small 
shops  where  fires  are  likely.  Another,  a  large 
type  of  extinguisher,  is  automatic.  It  works 
from  gas  pressure.  As  the  latter  is  most 
commonly  used  in  schools,  I  shall  explain  the 
method  of  using  it  and  the  fluids  used  in  it. 
The  extinguisher  I  am  describing  is  a  hollow 
metal  cylinder  about  two  feat  tall  and  six 
inches  in  diameter.  At  the  top  is  a  cap 
which  can  be  screwed  off'  for  refilling.  A 
small  strong  hose  through  which  the  fluid  is 
ejected  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
cylinder.  Inside,  there  are  two  chemicals,  a 
solution  of  sodium  bi-carbonate  and  water, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  container  is  almost 
full  of  the  soda  and  water  mixture.  The  acid 
is  held  in  a  small  bottle  wi:h  an  acid-resisting 
cap. 

When  we  operate  the  extinguisher,  we  turn  it 
upside  down.  This  causes  the  acid  to  spill 
into  the  soda  and  water.  A  reaction  takes 
place  producing  carbon  dioxide  gas.  This 
gas  causes  sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  li- 
quid through  the  rubber  hose  for  a  distance 
of  about  forty  feet.  A  heavy  blanket  of  gas 
is  formed  around  the  fire  immediately  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  oxygen  ncces:;ary  to  support  a 
fire. — Frank  Sullivan. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 

(Continued    from    page  five) 

West  and  Southern  States  and  ranks  fourth 
among  the  cereals  of  the  United  States. 

The  countries  of  the  Orient,  China,  Japan, 
Chosen,  and  Manchuria  have  used  the  bean 
as  a  food  for  over  5000  years.  It  suddenly 
rose  to  fame  when  it  was  learned  that  eighteen 
per  cent  of  its  weight  was  valuable  oil.  About 
a  bushel  of  beans  yield  from  nine  to  twelve 
pounds  of  oil.  The  meal  left  after  the  oil  is 
pressed  out  makes  valuable  fertilizer.  Bacteria 
living  in  the  roots  of  all  legumes  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  store  it  for  plant  use.  For 
this  reason  the  bean  crop  is  increasing  in  the 
Southern  States  where  the  cotton  crop  is 
constantly  wearing  out  the  soil.  North  Carolina 
produces  more  than  a  million  bushels  a  year. 

The  soybean  is  rich  in  protein  and  is  therefore 
a  good  substitute  for  meat.  This  protein 
makes  it  a  good  cattle  food  or  forage  crop. 

No  wonder  it  has  been  said  that  the  use  of 
the  soy  bean  ranges  all  the  way  from  "hay  to 
hairpins." — Bill  Maxwell. 

THE  NATIONAL  BISON  RESERVE 

There  are  many  persons  who  do  not  know 
that  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  state 
is  located  the  only  American  buffalo  range  in 
the  world.  This  nineteen  thousand  acre  reserve 
is  situated  some  fifty  miles  west  of  Missoula, 
Montana,  on  the  Salish  Indian  reservation. 

The  Bison  Reserve  was  founded  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Forty-three  buff^aloes  were  obtained 
and  today  there  are  four  hundred  thirteen 
adult  buff^alo.  The  herd  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
kill  over  eleven  hundred  animals.  It  is  said 
that  the  range  will  not  support  more  than 
the  present  number  of  bison.  In  addition  to 
the  buffalo,  there  are  three  hundred  fifty  deer, 
one  hundred  twenty-five  elk  ■  and  a  band  of 
about  thirty  mountain  sheep.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  keep  antelope  upon  this  reserve 
but  these  prairie  animals  do  not  thrive  among 
the  mountains  and  all  attempts  have  resulted 
in   the  death   of   the  antelopes. 

Theie  are  many  skilled  range  riders  employed 
to  c.:;e  for  these  buffalo.  The  finest  horses  that 
can  be  found  within  the  mountainous  country 
of  cur  state  are  purchased  and  carefully  trained 
to  herd  buffalo. 

The  buffalo  are  as  pugnatioiis  as  any  silver- 
tip  grizzly  ever  thought  of  being,  says  Dr. 
Nonon,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  reserve. 
They  are  very  swift  in  their  movements  and 
their  charges  are  made  so  quickly  that  only  the 
most  expert  rifleman  can  hope  to  stop  one 
of  the  twenty-six  hundred  pound  thunder 
bol.s. 

An  adult  buffalo  will  drink  thirty  gallons 
of  water  at  one  time.  Fifty  tons  of  rock 
salt  are  consumed  each  year  by  these  mighty 
shouldered  wards  of  Uncle  Sam.  These  bison 
defy  winter's  keenest  gales,  always  facing  the 
storm  and  shaking  their  great  heads  in  defiance 
of  winter's  worst  blizzards. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 
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BOYS'  ITEMS 

Joe  Gill,  Bobby  Werth,  and  Norman  Fuson 
had  their  tonsils  removed  last  Sunday. 

George  Anderson's  mother  visited  the  school 
recently.     He  enjoyed  her  visit  very  much. 

Norman  Fuson  returned  home  on  May  27 
with  his  mother.    His  mother  had  visited  school. 

Some  boys  from  the  Training  School  have 
planted  some  young  trees  on  both  sides  of  the 
front  walk. 

Tommy  Bailey  was  called  home  Monday, 
June  1.  His  father  had  passed  away  after  a 
long  illness. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  a  few  teachers 
took  part  in  the  nail  driving  contests,  at  the 
picnic.    Many  of  them  need  a  little  practice. 

Richard  MuUins  was  called  home  on  May 
28.  His  parents  were  planning  a  trip  to  Ro- 
chester, Minnesota,  and  they  wanted  him  to 
go  along. 

The  boys  enjoyed  the  school  picnic  very 
much.  The  evening  lunch  was  good.  We 
like  the  afternoon  picnic  better  than  an  all 
day  picnic  and   field  day  contests. 

Mr.  Low  and  the  boys  in  the  shop  have  put 
up  a  new  backstop  for  the  baseball  field.  The 
field  has  been  changed  and  laid  out  anew  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  more  level  ground 
for  the  infield.  Home  run  kings  may  now  aim 
their  guns  at  Mr.  Altop's  back  yard. 

The  older  boys,  including  the  5th  grade  went 
on  a  three  day  camp  May  29th.  Mr.  Starr, 
Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Altop,  and  Mr.  Watts  accom- 
panied the  boys.  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Starr 
remained  the  full  time.  Mr.  Low  and  Mr. 
Larsen  visited  the  camp  at  noon  on  Sunday. 
We  had  lovely  weather  most  of  the  time,  but 
a  short  shower  dampened  our  Sunday  dinner. 
We  had  some  good  hikes  and  all  we  wanted  to 
eat.  Nobody  slept  much  the  first  night,  but 
we  were  tired  the  second  night  and  everybody 
slept  soundly. 

GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Ruby  Girard  spent  a  week-end  at  home  re- 
cently. 

Vivian  Miller  had  her  tonsils  removed  on 
Sunday,  May  16. 

Theresa  Connors  was  happy  to  see  some  of 
her  friends  from  Anaconda  last  v.  cck. 

Evelyn  Higdem  received  word  that  her  sister 
had  undergone  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

After  each  picnic  the  girls  have  a  wood  tick 
hunt.  They  always  come  home  with  plenty  of 
them  on  their  clothes  and  bodies. 

Vivian  Miller's  father  came  over  to  see  her 
on  Monday,  May  11.  His  visit  was  a  surprise 
for   Vivian.     He   stayed   for   her  birthday. 

At  the  picnic  some   girls   felt  cheap  when 
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they  received  some  empty  tin  cans  as  trophies 
for  winning  some  of  the  contests.  It  was  a 
good  joke  on  them. 

Catherine  Noyd's  mother  and  sister  visited 
her  on  Mother's  Day.  She  was  happy  to  see 
them.  We  girls  enjoyed  talking  with  Bertha, 
a  former  pupil  here. 

Gladys  Henry  received  a  letter  recently  stat 
ing  that  her  family  had  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Billings.  Gladys  is  happy  because  she  has 
never  lived  on  a  farm. 

Eunice  Brandt  has  received  word  that  her 
brother,  Elmer,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Marines  in 
China.  He  had  been  in  the  Phillipines.  He 
is  enjoying  his  trip  very  much. 

Eunice  Brandt's  brother  Eddie  has  just  pas- 
sed his  barber  examinations  in  Great  Falls.  He 
hcis  returned  to  Hingham  to  work  in  the  shop 
there,  but  he  hopes  to  start  a  shop  of  his 
own  some  day. 

Mae  Ward's  brother,  sister-in-law,  and  some 
other  relatives  came  here  to  see  our  Gym  ex- 
hibition. They  remained  for  the  dance  after 
the  exhibition.  Mae  went  home  with  them 
for  the  week-end. 

The  girls  went  on  a  three  day  camp  this 
year,  the  first  for  three  years.  We  stayed  in 
cabins  several  miles  above  Basin.  We  enjoyed 
hiking  and  watching  the  beavers.  The  girls 
would  like  to  stay  longer  next  time.  We  had 
a  nice  time  and  we  appreciate  the  help  the 
officers   gave  us. 

Catherine  Noyd  and  Florence  Reinke  shop- 
ped in  Helena  last  week.  They  were  looking 
for  graduation  dresses.  They  went  to  Helena 
with  Frances  Kombol,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts. 
They   all   enjoyed   the   Vigilante  Parade. 

THE  MARVELOUS  COW 

The  cow  is  the  most  useful  of  animals.  For 
ages  the  cow  has  furnished  food  for  mankind. 
In  return  for  some  grass  or  a  little  hay  she 
fills  the  pail  with  milk  which  sustains  life 
and  promotes  health.  There  is  no  better 
nournishing  food  than  milk.  And  from  the 
milk  come  cream,  butter  and  cheese.  Two 
cows  accompanied  Admiral  Byrd's  expedition 
to  the  Antarctics  and  helped  to  supply  the  food 
required  by  men  living  in  that  intensely  cold 
climate.  The  cow  also  provides  meat  and  from 
its  hide  shoes  may  be  made. 

And  now  it  is  reported  that  wool  has  been 
made  from  buttermilk.  Commendatore  Antonio 
Feretti,  a  scientist  of  Milan,  Italy,  says  the 
wool  fiber  possesses  the  same  strength  and 
warmth  as  natural  wool.  It  is  also  much 
cheaper  than  other  wool. 

If  it  is  true  the  cow  will  soon  replace  the 
sheep  as  a  provider  of  clothing,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  useful  cow  will  also  furnish  us 
with  shelter.  Some  scientist  will  discover  an  in- 
expensive process  of  obtaining  building  mate- 
rials from  buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk. 

The  people  of  Egypt  worshipped  the  "Scared 
Cow."     Possibly  in  time  we  may  come  to  that. 

— Exchange. 
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OUR  FLAG 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 
There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 

But  there  is  no  flag  in  any  land 
Like  our  own  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— Anonymous. 
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People  display  flags  on: 

Memorial  Day  May  30th         Flag  Day  June  14th 


New  words  for  beginners:  a  tree,  a  coat,  a  sweater,  a  hat,  a  cap,  a 
dress,  an  airplane,  a  letter,  a  picnic,  some  jacks. 

Commands:  Run  and  jump.  Walk  and  bow.  Run  and  hop.  Dance 
and  bow. 

Adjectives:  Slow,  sweet. 

Speech:  Mama,  Daddy,  home.     I  am  happy.     I  love  you. 


A  WALK 

Mary  was  very  sick  and  died.  On  May  30  her  little  friends  walked 
to  her  grave  and  put  some  flowers  on  it. 

^      ^  ^ 

A  BAD  BOY 
(Original) 

There  was  a  little  boy  named  Lester.  He  was  in  the  kitchen  one  day. 
He  looked  for  food.  He  saw  some  strawberry  jam.  He  was  happy.  He 
did  not  ask  his  grandmother.  He  took  it  and  went  outside.  He  ate  and 
ate.  He  did  not  eat  all  of  it  because  his  grandmother  saw  him.  She  was  very 
angry.  She  took  him  into  her  house  and  spanked  him.  Lester  cried  very 
hard. — Theresa  Connors, 
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RAINBOW  COLORS 

If  a  rainbow  you  should  see 
Seven  colors  there  must  be. 
First  the  red  on  top,  you  know; 
While  the  orange  glows  below; 
Yellow's  gold  the  next  is  seen, 
After  which  appears  the  green; 
Then  two  blues,  one  like  the  sky, 
And  indigo  of  deeper  dye; 
Last  of  all  the  violet's  hue, — 
Now  the  rainbow's  learned  by  you. 

— Selected. 


THE  BOAT 

Tom  made  a  boat.    It  was  brown.    He  went  to  the  creek  and  sailed  it. 
Flora  went  to  the  creek  with  him.    She  carried  her  doll. — Selected. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

Helen's  grandfather  was  a  brave  soldier.  He  fought  in  a  war  many 
years  ago. 

Last  Memorial  Day  Helen  went  to  the  cemetery  with  her  mother  and 
father.  They  put  some  beautiful  flowers  on  the  grandfather's  grave.  Then 
they  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  the  grave  and  Helen's  father  told  her 
about  her  grandfather. 

A  SHORT  STORY 

One  summer  day  Bobby  and  his  friends  went  into  the  yard  and  play- 
ed baseball.    Bobby  hit  the  ball  and  it  hit  the  window  and  broke  it. 

Bobby's  mother  heard  the  window  break  and  went  outdoors  and  asked 
who  broke  it.  Bobby  said,  "I  broke  it.  Mother.  I  am  sorry.  '  His  mother 
was  happy  because  he  told  the  truth. 

Once  when  he  was  a  little  boy  Bobby  told  her  a  lie.  His  father  whip- 
ped him.    Bobby  said  he  would  never  tell  a  lie  again. 
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